Wea cA ‘Prayer 


Since time immemorial 

There have been race prejudices: 

And since time immemorial 

We have heeded the dictates of ugly conventions; 
And we, the Youth of the world, 

Have been in the background, 

And now 

We want to come forward 

And think for ourselves, 

And rule our own lives; 

And we feel 

That the happiness of the world 

Rests on the shoulders of Youth. 

It’s up to us to sweep aside all race prejudices 
And to break down barriers everywhere 
Between color, race and creed; 

And it’s up to us to say, 

“There shall be no more war.” 

Dear God, 

We believe this, our greatest fault 

Is race prejudice, 

For it holds more baseness and cruelty 

Than any other fault 

In the wide world. 

If we, the Turks, had not nursed it, 

There would have been no atrocities 

Which horrified the world. 

If we, the British, had not nursed it 

There would be no Indian situation. 

If we, the American, did not nurse the Negro problem 
No book such as a “The Martyred Race” 

Could be the best seller in India today. 

Dear God, 

Help us to overcome these, our faults, 

Help us to forget our international suspicions, 
Our animosities and hates. 

Help us, the Youth of the world, 

To bring all nations together in peace; 

Help us to meet the world in peace; 

Help us to meet the world as brothers; 

Help us to walk joyously in the open sunshine of world 


_ friendship. By Ruth Collins 
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Do We Know the Negro? 


Many of us spend years living with Negroes and 
never know them. We live near them but not with 
them; they work for us, bow to us, try to please us— 
and hide their real selves from us because of our 
assumptions of superiority. If by chance we do know 
any of them it is those who do our unskilled labor; we 
may know the cook and yard-man and fail to compre- 
hend that they no more represent the educated Negro 
than do the same class among whites represent us. 
Suppliance and the service they give makes us love 
them but with a condescending affection. The able 
and more gifted among them, with reserve and pride, 
meet us with reticence, cold politeness and sometimes 
with disdain. Many members of the rather new in- 
ter-racial committees have confessed, after sitting 
across the conference table with the more cultured 
and abler of their colored neighbors, that they have 
lived with Negroes all their lives and never knew there 
were such men and women among them. 

Two races can live together with justice to the 
weaker only when the stronger understands the aspi- 
rations, feelings, hopes, fears, prejudices and whole 
inner mental life of the less fortunate; strong men are 
strong only in the measure they are chivalric in their 
strength—and strong races are no different. The less 
favored race can be forgiven much but the favored 
peoples cannot so easily be forgiven if they are unjust. 
It is the beast in man that seeks advantage because of 
strength;.the God within him gives more than is re-_ 
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quired or fails to justify his possession of the greater 
power. The way of the cross in race relationships is 
for the white to face unreasoning prejudice and suffer 
at its hands, but to bear the cross in wisdom that the 
bearing of it may help the lesser of his own group as 
well as those of the lesser group. 


THE NEW NEGRO 
AND THE OLD 

The average of us know little ef what the more able 
and intelligent of the Negro group are thinking. They 
read our papers but we do not read theirs—and they 
now publish some five hundred of them, ranging from 
local weeklies to national magazines. They work in 
our homes, see our inner lives, trade in our shops, and 
know us as we never know them in home, shop and 
inner life. They enjoy our art; we scarcely know of 
the great new volume of art they are creating. They 
read our books; we are unaware of the books they are 
writing. We employ them and do not know of the 
business enterprises they are developing. We may 
make a small contribution to their churches and be 
utterly unaware of the remarkable preaching in many 
of their pulpits and of the new type of institutional 
church that is being developed in some of their mod- 
ern urban communities. 

In fact we are ignorant of the group life of our 
Negro neighbors and of the new Negro that is now 
offering leadership to his race. Some of us have said 
he was incapable of progress except as we lifted him 
into it and with our blind assumptions have failed to 
observe the progress he is making. Others of us have 
determined he should not attempt it lest by so doing 
he would disturb the status we fix upon him, and so 
have laid upon him the handicaps that make progress 
difficult. The best of us have met him with benevo- 
lence and the worst of us with malevolence, and few 
of us have been willing to work with him for the 
mutual advantage of both races. We learn slowly the 
truth spoken by Booker T. Washington when he said 
“You cannot keep a man in the ditch unless you stay in 
the ditch to keep him there.” Prejudice is the nega- 
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tion of reason. Malevolence is a devil’s gospel. Be- 
nevolence is at best only a medicament. Justice and 
the golden rule alone are the full expression of a Chris- 
tian attitude. 


ITEMS IN 
NEGRO PROGRESS 


Negroes number more than eleven million in this 
country or about one-tenth of the entire population 
and they are practically 100 per cent native American 
born. They are today thinking for themselves as never 
before, with the result that they are feeling more 
keenly than ever before those discriminations prac- 
ticed against them which limit their opportunities, 
lack respect for their personality and arbitrarily deny 
them opportunity to obtain the good things of life. At 
the same time they are more appreciative than ever 
before of every gesture of goodwill, every effort to- 
ward understanding and every contribution to their 
welfare made by white folks. 

The Negro population tends to move into the city. 
Between 1900 and 1920 the percentage of white popu- 
lation in towns and cities of twenty-five hundred or 
more increased by one-fourth but the increase of urban 
dwellers among the Negro population was more than 
one-half. This is true in the South as well as in the 
North and West. 

Since the close of the Civil War the number of 
Negroes owning their own homes has increased from 
twelve thousand to more than seven hundred thousand. 
They have in these sixty years accumulated more than 
two billion dollars in wealth and are today conducting 
more than seventy thousand business enterprises, 
among them several banks ranging from one hundred 
thousand to one million dollars in assets, a number of 
flourishing insurance companies, many factories, and 
innumerable business enterprises. 

When emancipated, only ten per cent of the Negroes 
could read and write; today nearly ninety per cent of 
them are literate. There are forty-eight thousand col- 
ored teachers and more than two million of their young 
people are in the public schools while higher education 
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is offered by five hundred colleges and high schools, 
among which Tuskegee, Fisk and Hampton have assets 
running into the millions. 

Agriculture employs a larger number of colored 
workers than any other occupation. Out of the mil- 
lion farmers one-third now own their own farms. 
The number of wage earners employed in domestic 
and personal service decreased one-third since 1900 
and the number employed in trade, manufacturing and 
transportation more than doubled. Those engaged in 
professional service practically doubled their numbers 
in the past twenty years and now number more than 
eighty thousand. 

The percentage of the colored people employed is 
much larger than that of the white wage earners to the 
white population, being approximately sixty as against 
less than fifty for the white. But it is encouraging to 
note that there was a decrease of ten per cent in the 
ten years between 1910 and 1920, thus indicating that 
the number of Negro women and children employed is 
greatly decreased with the consequence of increased 
home-making and schooling. Though Negro women 
constitute less than ten per cent of the married women 
in our entire population, they constituted more than, 
one-third of all the married women employed, and the 
proportion of children between 10 and 15 is three 
times that of white children of the same age. 

With increase in literacy and in home owning comes 
a like increase in health and the length of life. The 
same is true of religious enterprise, as is registered 
in the church life. In 1926 there were forty-seven 
thousand negro churches, forty-six thousand Sunday 
schools, five million church members, three million pu- 
pils in the Sunday schools and the sum total of church 
property was valued at about one hundred million 
dollars. 

TILT UP THE 
COLOR LINE 

The commonest fling met by those who argue for 

some expression of mutuality between blacks and 


whites is “Would you want your daughter to marry a 
nigger?” Lincoln replied to such a contemptuous ques- 
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tioner with “It doesn’t follow that because I want col- 
ored women emancipated I therefore want to marry 
them.” Until the assumption that justice for the Ne- 
gro means intermarriage and the arbitrary erasement 
of race lines is dropped little progress will be made. 
Race prejudice is a very real thing and it is sharpened 
by fear as by nothing else. Race lines will exist for 
a long time wherever different races meet. They will 
exist by choice even when not imposed. In Hawaii, 
where racial irritation is at its lowest and inter-racial 
living is at its best, the various races choose each to 
live their own lives socially. They prefer to live in 
their own groups, worship in their own churches, en- 
joy association with their own kind and keep their 
racial traditions and integrity. 

What the far-flung future may bring can well be 
left to the far-flung future; whatever results will be 
desired by those to whom it comes; we will be wise to 
banish our fears about the future and spend our ener- 
gies mending the present. The prejudices we harbor 
are worse dangers to us than are Negroes, and the 
despite we actually do them are a greater menace than 
the things we imagine they might do to us if they are 
emancipated economically and socially as they are 
legally. We have made the color line a caste line. We 
have drawn it horizontally with the declaration that 
“the nigger must keep his place’—vwe fixing the place; 
and there is all too much of the master-slave status left 
as a hang-over in our race relations. ‘‘When Lincoln 
issued the emancipation proclamation, he did more to 
emancipate us white folks than the colored,” said a 
Southern attorney, “for our emancipation was spir- 
itual—an emancipation from a false social assump- 
tion.” Let us complete our white emancipation. In 
this the North with its new Negro population stands 
in as great need as does the South with its older asso- 
_ciation—perhaps in even greater need because it has 
no experience. 

THE SOUL OF 
BLACK FOLK 

The considerate person, the man with a soul, will 

always try to put himself in the other fellow’s place 
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before he pronounces judgment. We can no more pro- 
nounce judgment upon a whole race than upon a whole 
nation. Science justifies none of our wholesale, 
blanket indictments upon the so-called inferior races. 
They may be less progressed but “backward”’ describes 
them better than “‘inferior.” We must remember that 
our own ancestors were barbarians for many centuries 
after culture was at its highest in Babylon, Egypt, 
Greece and Rome, and that the Chinese were civilized a 
thousand years before we were. Culture has been 
gained by fewer Negroes than whites, it is true, but to 
deny that individuals among them can attain to the 
best in culture is to deny a living fact. In these sixty- 
five years since emancipation they have produced a 
remarkable number of educated, resourceful indi- 
viduals — educators like Booker T. Washington, John 
Hope and Major Moton; musicians like Roland Hayes 
and Coleridge Taylor; poets like Countee Cullen and 
James Weldon Johnson; business men like Jesse Binga 
and Overton; editors like Burghardt DuBois and 
Charles Johnson, and a great host of others, too 
numerous to mention. No one is morally fitted to 
approach the race question with any sort of a judg- 
ment until he has put himself in the place of one of 
these cultured, sensitive souls and then visualized what 
the prejudices and the arbitrary denials of justice to 
black men, because they are black. would make him 
suffer. . 


KNOWLEDGE LEADS 
TO UNDERSTANDING 


The following list of books is fragramentary, nor 
do we offer it as the best selection, but it does offer 
suggestions that will help those who wish to under- 
stand the Negro and appreciate the progress he is 
making. 

The Souls of Blackfolk by Burghardt DuBois (Mc- 
Clurg’s). ‘Herein lie many things which if read with 
patience may show the strange meaning of being black 
here in the dawning of the Twentieth Century.” 

The Gift of Black Folk by DuBois (Stratford). “No 
element in American life has so subtly and yet clearly — 
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woven itself into the warp and woof of our thinking as 
the American Negro.” 

Negrolana by “Doctor Frank” (Christopher). “This 
book is not propaganda, criticism or laudation; it is a 
cool, fearless, dispassionate effort to look the facts in 
the face * * * for this is a living question * * * 
concerning the social, economic and religious existence 
of the nation.” 

The American Race Problem by E. B. Reuter 
(Crowell, $3.50). “The most authoritative exposition 
of the so-called Negro problem in America which has 
been published so far * * * a destructive critique 
of the many superficial and romantic solutions which 
have been proposed.” 

The American Negro by many scholars—the No- 
vember, 1928, number of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. (Philadel- 
phia—$2.00.) “Not new facts hitherto unpublished 
but rather a series of surveys of the most significant 
studies and information brought forth in the past few 
years. * * * To Charles S. Johnson (professor of 
Sociology at Fisk University) must go the lion’s share 
of the credit.” 

Sons of Africa, by Georgina A. Gollock (Friendship 
Press. $1.50). “A unique collection of biographies 
of Negro Africans. * * * The product of a keen, 
informed and generous mind * * * a work both 
lively and noble.” 

Race Distinctions in American Law, by Gilbert T. 
Stephenson (Appleton). “‘After (these) years from 
physical bondage, how much does the Negro lack in 
truth from being a full-fledged American citizen? 
What limitations upon him are allowed, or imposed 
by law, because he is a Negro?” 

The Negro in South Carolina During Reconstruction 
by A. M. Taylor (Assn. for Study of Negro Life and 
History). “The importance of such a study lies in the 
fact that the freedman turned loose upon the world 
to play a new role in this country passed through a 
readjustment effected by various forces from without 
and from within.” 

Negro Problems in Cities, by T. J. Woofter (Double- 
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day, Doran). “The great concentration of Negroes in 
cities is a new phenomenon. * * * It has pro- 
duced a new set of contacts betwen the races and it in- 
volves a very significant change in the relation of the 
Negro to American life.” 

The Negro Press in the United States, by Frederick 
G. Detweiler. (Univ. of Chicago Press.) “Until re- 
cently the existence of such a press has been virtually 
unknown to the white group. * * * The utter 
ignorance of the great mass of white Americans as to 
what is really going on among the colored people is 
appalling.”’ 

The Education of the Negro Minister, by W. A. 
Daniel (Doran). “The striking position of the min- 
ister in the past as a leader of the Negro race * * * 
and the relatively less rapid advancement in the edu- 
cation of the ministry as compared with other pro- 
fessions * * * were borne in mind as the study 
progressed.” 

The History of the Negro Church, by Carter G. 
Woodson. (Associated Publishers.) ‘The importance 
of the church in the life of the Negro justifies the 
publication of this brief account of its development.” 

Negro Orators and Their Orations, by Carter G. 
Woodson. (Associated Publishers.) “A short sketch 
of the orator appears with his oration and the occa- 
sion of its delivery is given. * * * These orations 
will be of value not only to persons studying the de- 
velopment of the Negro in his use of a modern idiom 
but also in the study of the history of a race.” 

An Africa for the Africans, by Arthur C. Cripps. 
(Longmans.) ‘‘The immediate outlook for the native 
races.under our present regime (British) of repres- 
sion for natives in the mixed areas appears to me to 
be pathetically squalid and mean. * * * We want 
Africa to remain the country we found it, * * * 
the country of the black peoples, not populated by 
third class Europeans but by better Africans.” 

Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro, by N. N. Puck- 
ett. (Univ. of North Carolina Press.) “Regarding 
the feelings, the emotions and the spiritual life of the 
Negro the average white man knows little * * * 
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While the lore presented here is but a smattering of 
the material existent considerable pains have been 
taken to make it as representative as possible. * * * 
Twenty-four hundred of these beliefs have never be- 
fore been published.” 

INTER-RACIAL SUNDAY 

FEBRUARY TENTH 

February 10th is set apart in the church calendar 
by the Federal Council of Churches as race relations 
Sunday. The Commission on the Church and Race 
Relations suggests that, where possible, churches of 
different races meet in inter-racial services or that 
representatives from churches of one race visit those 
of others taking part in their services. Wherever 
feasible it is urged that an exchange of speakers be 
arranged and that young peoples societies hold joint 
meetings, that women’s societies arrange special pro- 
grams and that, where this type of interchange be- 
tween racial groups is impossible, the ministers preach 
special sermons on inter-racial understanding and 
good will. 

In a number of cities special inter-racial meetings 
have been held by the cooperation of many churches 
and community organizations. Speakers of various 
races made addresses and community singing by racial 
groups was featured. Many white churches that are 
yet unable to invite colored ministers to preach have 
invited the choirs and glee clubs from Negro churches 
to sing. Better understanding will come only through 
more contact and interchange of viewpoints. _ The 
church that preaches brotherly love and good will 
should lead in all inter-racial work. 

Mos MURDERS 
DECREASE 

The year 1928 registered only ten lynchings in the 
United States. Mississippi leads this list with four 
mob murders. Louisiana and Texas follow with two 
each, and Georgia, often in years past one of the 
states with the largest number of lynchings, this year 
comes through with a clean record. One of the victims 
was a Mexican, the others were all Negroes. Two 
were lynched because they were brothers of the mur- 
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derer of a white man, three were accused of murder, 
two of assault, one for alleged attack on a white 
woman, and one, the Mexican, of an attack on a white 
woman. James Weldon Johnson, Secretary of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, makes the following comment: 

“When it is recalled that in 1889, the year from 
which dated the Association’s record, there were 175 
lynchings, the low record of ten this year is enor- 
mously encouraging. It shows that throughout the 
country, particularly in the South, with the exception 
of Mississippi, distinct progress is being made. I 
think it fair to say that the Commission on Inter-racial 
Cooperation has had a prominent part in seeing to it 
that the state of Georgia comes through the year with 
a clean record. Of course, no result will be satisfac- 
tory until lynching has been entirely stamped out in 
this country, and law, in every state in the union, is 
paramount over the murderous anarchy of lynching 
mobs. This year brings us closer than ever to the de- 
sired condition. It should spur anew the efforts of 
those who are seeking to give the United States of 
America an absolutely clean record with which to go 
before the civilized world.” 


STATISTICS ON OUR 
LYNCHING RECORD 


The record for the ten past years is as follows : 
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One of Mississippi’s four lynchings was that of 
Emanuel McCallum, mechanic’ s helper, lynched by a 
white mob near Hattiesburg, Mississippi. He wasn’t 
the Negro sought. The mob made a mistake. This 
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is the report of a grand jury which examined 42 wit- 
nesses to the lynching but yet declared that it could 
obtain no evidences as to the criminals. McCallum 
was thought to have been the Negro who struck a 
white man on the Clyde-Hattiesburg road. After the 
lynching was over, it was discovered that McCallum 
had not been in the fight at all. 

Mos SAVAGERY 

IN THIS YEAR OF GRACE 

Reporters who “covered” the lynching of Charles 
Shepherd in the same state within a few days of the 
McCallum “mistake” have a gruesome story to tell. 
Readers wiil recall that Shepherd was a “trusty,” as- 
signed to a prison guard as a house lackey, and that 
he killed the guard, in revenge it is said for numer- 
ous beatings, then cruelly maltreated his daughter. 
Justice would have been swift and certain. Here is an 
account as written by a reporter who witnessed this 
outburst of savagery: 

“We could hear the screams of the man a half-mile 
away. Could see the fire and a mob of 2,500 whites 
gathered at the orgy, as approached by auto through 
the night. His screams were like those of a panther 
and chilled your spine. The burning was the most. 
sickening sight I ever hope to see. The victim was 
chained to a pile of logs and burned slowly. Now and 
then some one would step forward and throw a little 
more gasoline on the blaze. The whole burning took 
a little more than an hour. The man was alive and 
screaming 40 minutes of that time.” 

“The fire ate its way slowly up the Negro’s body. 
High right leg arched when the flames licked his calf 
and he begged members of the mob to straighten the 
leg, saying it hurt him. One fellow came forward 
with gasoline, threw it on the leg, saying, ‘This will 
straighten you out, you black The fire ate off 
his legs, and the Negro, a wonderful physical speci- 
men, raised to a sitting position and spit in the faces 
of several of the mob, crying, ‘You white bastards!’ 
At this point a man with a knife came forward and 
cut off the Negro’s ears, proudly displaying them later 
in the evening at a filling station in Drew, Miss. 
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“The burning took place in a drizzling rain, so that 
gasoline was sometimes necessary to keep the fire 
alive. The moment the man stopped screaming and 
died, the mob rushed forward for souvenirs. Links 
of the chains with which the Negro had been bound, 
pieces of his charred bones, one of his feet, parts of 
his fingers were grabbed. Even charred bits of legs 
were taken. The next morning only the charred head 
and torso of Charley Shepherd .were left in the midst 
of a pile of ashes.” 

A NEGRO THE 
HERO IN SHIPWRECK 

Out of the tragedy and gloom of the Vestris disas- 
ter, in which scores lost their lives, comes the story 
of the heroism of Lionel Licorich, Negro quartermas- 
ter of the doomed vessel, a youth who saved at least 
twenty lives. Remaining at his post until all hope was 
gone, Licorich plunged into the sea and swam to a 
lifeboat, in which he found only a wounded fireman. 
On climbing in he discovered that there were no oars 
in the boat. Diving again into the sea he swam among 
the wreckage until he found and brought back two 
serviceable oars. For hours he rowed about, picking 
up person after person, and keeping the craft afloat 
till help came. Alfredo Ramos, one of the survivors, 
said of him: “That little Negro did what the officers 
of the Vestris failed to do. He took charge of boat 
Number 14 and not only saved the passengers, but 
occasionally jumped out to catch helpless passengers 
floating in the waters. By the time the American 
Shipper picked up the boat he had saved twenty lives.” 
STUDENTS AND 
RACE FEELING 

James M. Reinhardt reported in the Survey for 
November 15th the result of a comparative study in 
student attitudes towards various races. He made one 
in a college in North Dakota and another in West Vir- 
ginia. The North Dakota students had, few of them, 
ever known Negroes, and where they did, in only a 
casual way, while those in West Virginia had prac- 
tically all known them in a more or less intimate man- 
ner. Fourteen different races were included in the 
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questionnaire and the students’ reaction was asked in 
regard to citizenship, neighborliness, business associa- 
tion and family relationships. It is interesting to 
note that only one-third of the West Virginia students. 
would exclude the Negro from business association 
while more than two-thirds of those in North Dakota 
would so exclude him. The more southern group 
placed him above the Turk in all cases and half of 
them put him higher than the Japanese. Sixty per 
cent of them preferred him to the Chinese, one-third 
of them to the Hindu and one-half of them preferred 
him as a fellow-citizen to the Russian. One-third of 
them put the Jew lower than the Negro in line of 
preference and almost one-half so put the Italian also. 
In the northern group one-third would exclude him 
entirely from citizenship and one-half of them put 
him above Chinese and Japanese as a desirable citizen. 
PROGRESS AT 
FISK UNIVERSITY 

The first Negro to graduate from Fisk University, 
as well as the first to receive the A. B. degree from 
any college south of the Mason-Dixon line, upon his. 
death, a short time ago, left his entire estate of more 
than one hundred thousand dollars to his alma mater. 
He was for a number of years, professor of mathe- 
matics in Fisk and engaged in several engineering en- 
terprises under government appointment. He quit 
teaching and went into business with the explicit pur- 
pose of making money to aid higher education. He 
had contributed often while living and left all he pos- 
sessed upon dying. Fisk completed a fund of one 
million dollars for building and endowment last year 
and recently received a gift from the General Educa- 
tion Board of four hundred thousand dollars for the 
building and endowment of a new library. Many more 
millions are needed. Out of more than one thousand 
applicants for the privilege of pursuing a college 
course on her campus this year only four hundred 
could be accepted for lack of facilities. 

The Fisk Jubilee Singers recently completed their 
fourth tour of Europe. They were gone six months 
and sang to great audiences in practically all the Euro- 
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pean countries from England to Czecho-Slovakia and 
Austria. They are now making a concert tour of the 
United States, beginning in Detroit where they sang 
with the symphony orchestra. 


THE HARMAN AWARDS 
For DISTINGUISHED ACHIEVEMENT 

The Harman Awards for distinguished achievements 
by Negroes were awarded.as follows this year: 

Literature: First, Claude -McKay—“for power, 
skill and originality in both poetry and prose, espe- 
cially his ‘Harlem Shadows.’” Second, Nella Larsen 
Ines—“for achievement shown in her novel ‘Quick- 
sand. 

Fine Art: First, Archibald Motley—“for his artis- 
tic ability as shown in the ‘Girl.’ ” 

Business: First, S. W. Rutherford for having “ren- 
dered an extensive group service” through building up 
a life insurance company with seventy-five million dol- 
lars of policies in force. Second, Frederick Messiah— 
“for outstanding work in building engineering, espe- 
cially in concrete construction.” 

Education: First, Monroe N. Work—‘“for scholarly 
research and educational publicity through his periodic 
compilation of the Negro year book and his recent ex- 
haustive ‘Bibliography of the Negro in Africa and 
America.” Second, John M. Gandy—“for developing 
his institution (Virginia State College) froma non- 
accredited school to one offering a four years college 
course with A rating.” 

Music: J. Harold Brown—‘“for the earnestness of 
his work and its wide range, especially in orchestra- 
tion.” 

Religious Service: Here two first awards were made, - 
the judges being unable to decide between the two 
leading candidates. a. Rev. L. K. Williams, Mount 
Olivet Baptist Church, Chicago—“for his development 
of one of the largest institutional churches in America, 
giving outstanding religious service on a social basis.” 
b. Rev. James S. Russell—“for his outstanding work 
in the development of church missions and a parish 
school.” 
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cA Bag of MacMillan’s Books 


“Social Principles of the Gospel,” by Alphonse Lu- 
gan. 262 pages. $2.25. This very excellent book 
by a French Catholic gives a modern, socially-minded 
interpretation of the social principles of Jesus’ teach- 
ing. He quotes liberally from Protestant writers and 
eriticizes Catholic ecclesiastics and theologians for 
allowing progressive, socially-minded Protestants to 
lead in the interpretation of the social meaning of the 
gospel, but points out, at the same time, the denial 
of the social implications by early Protestant reform- 
ers and the emphasis put upon them by many of the 
Catholic fathers. His treatment rises above sectarian 
lines and illustrates how a social approach to Chris- 
tianity tends to tear down the walls of tradition. His 
chapters on fraternity, equality and liberty, the famous 
three French key words to democracy, are eloquent, 
restrained, scholarly and judicious, and his presenta- 
tion of the social phases of Jesus’ teaching is thorough, 
inclusive and persuasive. 

“China: A Nation in Evolution,” by Paul Monroe. 
446 pages. $3.50. Dr. Monroe has written out of his 
rich experience in China perhaps the best of the late 
books upon that country, its people, its problems and 
the revolution. His volume is divided into two parts. 
One descriptive of the life, customs and background 
of China together with a presentation of its economic 
and cultural possessions; the other a treatment of the 
revolution and the political problems that face the 
new republic, both internal and external. He is sym- 
pathetic with Chinese aspirations but is convinced that 
the American attitude toward them has been circum- 
spect and just. The critical reader may find some fault 
here and more especially in his favorable treatment 
of the British attitude. But minor differences of opin- 
ion will be forgiven before the rich mine of informa- 
tion and observation placed before the reader. He is 
sympathetic in his treatment of missionary problems 
and asks: “Will Christianity become Chinese that 
China may become Christian?” In the contest of brain 
and brawn China possesses the former, together with 
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an infinite patience and can wait, so the last thing a 
western nation should do is to force their political 
policies, their religion or their opinions upon the Chi- 
nese people. The author points out that an under- 
standing of the psychological attitude in the new China 
is more important for an understanding of her, and 
as a basis for future relationship, than any material 
consideration, and that the western assumption of su- 
periority is no longer tolerable.- He says that for the 
West to force its machine produced goods upon a China 
that has not yet arrived at the machine age of pro- 
duction by fixing her tariffs for her is unforgivable. 
The greater revolution in China lies deeper than its 
political aspects; it is to be found in the thrusting of 
modern machine processes into the old family and 
clan communal life. In China the guilds unite em- 
ployers and workers; capitalism puts them in antag- 
onism. The imposition of western methods upon Chi- 
nese customs disintegrates the old family sanctions, 
breaks up the cooperative type of life and, while it 
raises the standard of living, it also corrupts many a 
good and ancient custom. The industrial revolution 
in China may be far more significant and momentous 
than the political revolution. 

“The Invisible Government,” by William Bennett 
Munro. 169 pages. Prof. Munro debunks some of 
our popular concepts and slogans. Under such titles 
as “Fundamentalism in Politics,” and “The Myth of 
Popular Sovereignty,” he points out the difficulty of 
arriving scientifically at social and psychological prin- 
ciples in popular political movements but believes it 
can be done with a fair measure of accuracy. Under 
the titles “The Law of the Pendulum” and “Govern- 
ment by Propaganda,” he points out some of those 
phases of social action that can be fairly well depended 
upon and prophesied beforehand. The one disappoint- 
ing feature in the book is its defense of wealth as a 
stabilizing and democratising force in politics. 

“Europe: A History of Ten Years,” by Raymond 
Leslie Buell. 464 pages. $2.50. Raymond Buell’s 
great work on modern Africa won for him a first 


place among those descriptive historians who tell what 
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is the actual state of affairs in the various countries 
of the world. In this account of ten years in Europe 
since the war he gives in clear, illuminating fashion 
the essential conditions in each of the countries of 
Europe and the tendencies evolving since the war. 
France and England he finds to be unchanged from 
the pre-war type of government and state of develop- 
ment, while Germany, the Balkan States, Russia and 
Italy have all undergone changes in the type of their 
government and tend, with the possible exception of 
Italy, toward a greater degree of democracy. Among 
the obstacles to peace he names the occupation of Ger- 
many, the reparation problem, the racial minorities 
in each of the major continental countries lying east 
of Germany, the economic barriers and the division 
of party alignments into a great number of blocks. 
Mussolini in Italy, and Poincare in France are looked 
upon as obstructions to the evolution towards a peace- 
ful status, but the belief is expressed that both will 
soon have had their day. In Germany the extreme de- 
sire of the nationalists to unite with Austria and the 
demand for a return of colonies bring problems more 
or less obstructionist to the immediate winning of 
peace, but by and large Germany is the most pacifist 
of any country in Europe. His judgment upon the 
League of Nations is that it is working as well as 
could be expected and that it has been particularly 
effective in removing irritations and in preventing the 
arising of conditions that would bring a threat of war. 

“Between War and Peace’: A “Handbook for Peace 
Workers,” by Florence Brewer Boeckel. 591 pages. 
$2.50. The author is education director of the Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, from whose 
office at 532 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., this 
book can be ordered direct. She has put within its 
pages more specific information of value to those who: 
would understand the peace movement than has ever 
been put into one volume. Basing her work upon the 
thesis that public opinion can, if motivated by peace, 
force governments to constructively create the ma- 
chinery that will guarantee its coming, she gives the 
essential facts in regard to attitude towards peace and 
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the contributions for or against it, of education, the 
church, commerce, labor, the farm movement, women, 
etc., and then recounts, in graphic summarization, the 
work of the League of Nations, the miltary policies of 
governments, the influence of imperial policies, immi- 
gration laws, governmental policies, propaganda for 
the outlawry of war and the movement for arbitration. 
The last registers perhaps as many victories on behalf 
of peace as any in our time though it is less spectacular 
than such movements as that for outlawry so called. 
She describes the war making power of government, 
gives a very complete bibliography and closes the book 
with a strong statement on ‘‘What You Can Do for 
Peace.” We especially advise that ministers, school 
teachers, editors and others who desire to help mold 
public opinion towards peace possess themselves of 
this book as a volume of ready reference. 

“The New Morality,” by Durant Drake. 359 pages. 
$2.50. This very readable book is one of a series ed- 
ited by Prof. R. W. Sellars of the University of Mich- 
igan under the general title of “Philosophy for the 
Layman.” The author protests all authoritarian, fixed 
and arbitrary codes coming down to us with the cer- 
tification of revelation, dogma, tradition, primitive 
history or aught else external to experience, and ar- 
gues for a morality, the code of which shall be wrought 
out of a scientific scrutiny of types of conduct and 
their results in relation to the moral welfare of indi- 
viduals and of the common good. This does not mean 
that he finds all the traditional and historical codes 
bad but that he denies their claim to obedience without 
consideration of the time in which we live, the evils 
which tempt us and the good which the conditions of 
our own age demand of us as ethical beings. Moral 
authority cannot lodge in the experience of any single 
individual nor of any single generation, not even for 
that individual or generation. Neither can the moral 
reason of any one individual or group of scholars of 
any age long gone fit into the needs of the modern 
man living in his modern world. So he would have 


a new morality based upon a solid, experimental ap- 


proach to questions of right and wrong in our own 
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day. He discusses such modern problems as those of 
lawlessness, bootlegging, marriage, political corrup- 
tion, privilege, journalism, art, race prejudice, war, 
etc., closing with some reflections upon moral progress 
and reform. 
COPD 
By the Way 

A PARABLE ON 

DISARMAMENT 

In a public address recently, Winston Churchill, 
England’s “Roosevelt” told the following parable: 

“Once upon a time,” he said, “all the animals in the 
Zoo decided that they would disarm, and they arranged 
to hold a conference to decide the matter. The rhino- 
ceros said that the use of teeth in war was barbar- 
ous and horrible, and ought strictly to be prohibited 
by general consent. Horns, which were mainly defen- 
Sive weapons, would, of course, have to be allowed. 
The buffalo, stag and porcupine, and even the little 
hedgehog, said they would vote with the rhino, but 
the lion and the tiger took a different view. They 
defended teeth, and even claws, which they described 
as honorable weapons of immemorial antiquity. 

“The leopard, puma, and the whole tribe of small 
cats all supported the lion and the tiger (laughter). 
Then the bear spoke. He proposed that both teeth and 
horns should be banned and never used again for 
fighting by any animal. It would be quite enough if 
animals were allowed to give each other a good hug 
when they quarreled. No one could object to that 
(laughter). It was so fraternal, and would be a great 
step toward peace (laughter). 

“However, all the other animals were very offended 
with the bear, and they fell into a perfect panic 
(laughter). The discussion got so hot and angry, and 
all those animals began thinking so much about horns 
and teeth and hugging when they argued about the 
peaceful intentions that brought them together that 
they began to look at one another in a very nasty way 
(laughter). Luckily, the keepers were able to calm 
them down and persuade them to go back quietly to 
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their cages, and they began to feel quite friendly with 
one another again.” 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
AND FARMER COOPERATION 

An inquiry recently made among two hundred dairy 
farmers around Chicago revealed that: 34% expressed 
themselves as “strong for church”; 22.5% were mod- 
erately for the church; 86% were mildly for the 
church; 7% were neutral; 0.5% were opposed to the 
church. The Surveyor says: “Now, an interesting fact 
brought out by the survey was that two-thirds of 
those who are strong for the church are also strong 
for the Farm Bureau and the Pure Milk Association 
(the association of farmers which has voluntarily 
adopted testing and is cooperating in every way to pro- 
duce pure milk). The report also shows that, whereas 
those who are strong for the church represent only 
34% of all the farmers surveyed, yet this group fur- 
nishes two-thirds of those who rate strong for con- 
structive farm organizations, and although those who 
are strong for the church represent only about one- 
third of the whole group, yet they furnish 42% of 
those who tested their milk voluntarily, shouldering 
the severe losses involved for the sake of human 
health.” 


JAPANESE RULE IN 
KOREA TAKES NO CHANCES 

Koreans must have a permit to hold public maobtiags 
and report that they are granted only three or four 
out of every one hundred applications. Magazines can 
be published only after police officers have passed upon 
copy.. Newspapers can be set up but not printed until 
they are censored. Japanese policemen and soldiers 
are omni-present and the Koreans claim there is one 
policeman, soldier or detective for every eighty or 
ninety natives. Korean leaders cannot travel without 
being shadowed and native capitalists can do business 
only under the oversight of their political over-lords. 
Every wealthy Korean.must employ a Japanese stew- 
ard who keeps his accounts and reports on his business 
to the government. When a native leaves his home 
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village he must register at the police station and give 
his reason for traveling. All schools are under strict 
Japanese supervision. There are only twelve hundred 
common schools for two million children. Japanese 
land ownership is growing rapidly and with it comes a 
great increase in Korean tenantry. 


CANADIAN CONTROL 
VS. PROHIBITION 


After a visit to Canada Clifford Gordon writes: “TI 
was able to secure evidence from officials of Liquor 
Commissions, and other authentic sources, that an- 
swered all questions. I wish I could give the answers 
in this report, but that is impossible. Suffice it to say 
that the bootlegging and blind pig evil is rampant 
under the government control system; that even wet 
newspapers are crying out against such evils; that the 
system increases the consumption of alcohol as a bev- 
erage, and with it increases drunkenness; that it by 
no means safeguards the young people; that it is not 
helpful to business, and that it is not a health meas- 
ure. I would say that government control brings back 
to a country the old-time liquor traffic. There is not 
the slightest difference in the results of liquor sold by 
a government and those sold by an individual. The 
results are just as degrading and debasing under the 
new system as they were under the old. Having seen 
the system in operation, I am stronger for prohibition 
than I have ever been. I feel more confident than ever 
that prohibition is not merely the best method, but 
the only method that will eventually kill the liquor 
traffic.” 


CWT O 


Dr. H. I. Jones says we now have a poison gas that 
“is a deadly poison which would destroy armies as a 
man might snuff out a candle.” Its chemical name is 
cacodyl isocyanide. . 
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Listen ord * 


By JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 


O Lord, we come this morning 

Knee-bowed and body-bent 

Before thy throne of grace 

QO Lord—this morning== 

Bow our hearts beneath our Knees, 

And our knees in some lonesome valley, 

We come this morning— 

Like empty pitchers to a full fountain, 

With no merits of our own. 

O Lord—open up a window of heaven, 

And lean out far over the battlements of glory, 
And listen this morning, 

Lord, have mercy on proud and dying sinners— 
Sinners hanging over the mouth of hell, 

Who seem to love their distance well. 
Lord—ride by this morning— 

Mount your milk-white horse, 

And ride—a this morning— 

And in your ride, ride by old hell, 

Ride by the dingy gates of hell, 

And stop poor sinners in their headlong plunge. 
And now, O Lord, this man of God, 

Who breaks the bread of life this morning— 
Shadow him in the hollow of thy hand, 

And keep him out of the gunshot of the devil. 
Take him, Lord—this morning— 

Wash him with hyssop inside and out, 

Hang him up and drain him dry of sin. 

Pin his ear to the wisdom-post, 

And make his words sledge hammers of truth— 
Beating on the iron heart of sin. 

Lord God, this morning— 

Put his eye to the telescope of eternity, 

And let him look upon the paper walls of time. 
Lord, turpentine his imagination, 

Put perpetual motion in his arms, 

Fill him full of the dynamite of Thy power, 
Anoint him all over with the oil of Thy salvation, 
And set his tongue on fire. 


*From God’s Prombowes, Seven Negro Sermons in 
Verse. —The Viking Press. 


